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“NEW MODE OF ROOFING. 





The above cut represents a se¢tion of the ends of 
poards, shewing the mode in which they are mat: hed; 
for the purpose of putting upo gs oofs. The oo tape 
Mechanic, from’ Which We tak the plan and notice, re- 
marks, that itis now ‘eonsiderably” Pinactised, in’ that 
ty, and that a machine is in operation there for say 
ag, matching and grooving the boards for use. The 
voards are used five or six inches wide, and long 
nough to reach the whole length of the roof. No 

'bingles are needed, but a cement of some kind ought 
be put on. , 

We see no reason why the above plan may not be 
generally adopted for most roofs. Where the pitch. is 
seep, 1t will certainly answer a good purpose. It 
would alse do well upon piazzas or porticos where 
there isa short length of board needed and but liitle 
dope, ifcement is used. There are several kinds of, 
cements useful for this purpose, among which we re- 
commend the following. 

Composition for Roofs —The following composition 
was employed for the roof of a mill at Wiekham, Hants, 
\wenty years @go, and is now as good as ever ; the roof 
is flat, having a run of one inch to the foot for the centre, 
of thin boards, to which was nailed one course of com- 
ion sheathing paper ‘—T'o eight gallons of common tar 
was added three gallons of Roman cement, five pouuds of 
iesin, and three pounds of tallow ; these ingredients were 
voiled and well stirred, so as thoroughly to incorporate 
them, and payed on to the roof hot with a brush, spread- 
lug tas evenly as possible. Before it got cold, it was 
sprinkled with sifted sand- When the first coat was cold a 
2d was applied ,and sanded as before. A single coat of com- 
on coal tar,about once in five or six years, is sufficient to 
preserve it indefinitely. P Mec. Mag. 

Incombustible Wash._Slack stone lime in a large 
ub or barrel with boiling water, covering the tub or 
barrel to keep in all the steam. When thus slacked 
pass Six quarts of it through a fine seive. It will then 
be in the state of fine flour. Now to six quarts of this 
lime, add one quart of rock or Turk's Island salt, and 
one gallon of water, then boil the mixture and skim it 
‘ean. To every five gallons of this skimmed mixture, 
‘dd one pound ofalum,halt pound of copperas, by slow 
degrees add three fourths of a pound of potash, and 
lour quarts of ine sand or hickory ashes sifted. We 
“"ppose any kind of good hard wood asties will answer 
"8 well ag hickory. This mixture will now admit of 
‘ny coloring matter you please, and may be applied 
wi bgush. It looks better than paint’ and is as du: 
i a slate. It will stop small leaks in the roof, 
prevent the moss from growing o nd rotting the 
wa ae Rincombustible from sparks falling 
brick ne ven laid upon brick work it renders the 

Pervious to rain or wet. 


- A CHAPTER FOR THE BOYS. 
Daher. you have déne haying and harvesting, 
van a worked pretty well, and shall have an hour 
wh i grag to fly your kites, and in order that 
neil Y make your own, we will encourage the home 

acture by g'ving you a few rules in Kiteology. 


-}upto@ and secured strong. Thig finishes the frame | 


inch thick, and four feet long. This will do for the 
* back bone.”’ Next obtain a thin piece about igs daniel 
length of the other, that is tough and will bend well. 
Now have ready some strong twine avd you have the| | 
materials for making the frame work. In orderthat| #4 
you may put these together, we trace upon the dlack 
hoard below a diagram to illustrate the plan. Bal- 
ince ‘the bow upon your finger until you have found 
thé centre of it, which’ mark, then tie itin the centre 
strongly to the end of the back bone at chy the twine. 
Cut a notch in each ehd Of the baw at a and d, tie a 
biege of twine to the-noteh at a, bend the bow down 
and pass the string around a notch at the other end of the | 
back bone at e, then carry the string up to the other end | 
ofthe bow d which has been bent down & fasten it tight- 
ly. Now balance the frame work upon vour finger to see 
if both sides are equally heavy. It should be made to 
balance by whittling away some of the wood on the 
heaviest side if that would not make it too weak, or 
by adding something like a tack or small nail to the 
lightest side until there is an equilibrium. This being Original 


done continue the twine from d aeross thetframe to a THE ‘TRIUMPH OF INDUSTRY. 


giving it atarn or two around the lath or back bone anit Thewhpele tabrick of wasions! pros 
j : R. tues :-—Th . 
ane ot oem ¢ verry Ty J whew MAP a | perity and national greatness may. be traced to industry 
round the lath then carried again tod, from d carry it |). ine great firstcause. Industry may be exerted in 
down toa little more than midway of the back bone, | many whys and produce beneficial results. The mer- 
say at bwhere it must be fastened, and then carried | chant, the manufacturer, and the professional man, if 
industrious, are public benefactors: but agriculture be- 


work ‘ing the foundation of every other interest, it is just to 


/ .. |set a higher value upon this branch of industry than 
peer WS eee a eee ees jany ake. The spirit of agricultural improvement 


Old newspapers do very well for this business. The which has just commenced in our country speaks vol- 
stronger and lighter the sheets the better. umes of soothing consolation to every reflecting patri- 

Afier it has been covered, the next operation is to|ot. Indeed we may say ye es. —— spirit 
hang it or fixthe belly band to it, and this must be which is beginning to spread abroad, is just now ex- 
done carefully, for according as this is well or ill done ceedingly weak, bita fire is kindled that cannot be 


: . : : quenched, the foundation is laid for the tuture magnif- 
will be your success in flying the kite. At a distance | jcence of our republic. Public opinion in our country 


trom the end f of about one fifth ofthe length of the | is a powerful engine and I opine that the time is not 
back bone bore a hole, and another about the same dis- | far distant when our legislatdrs will come up to the 


i 1 of postponing 
tance from the other end ¢ and : : . | task with zealand energy, and instead of post; g 
: eee oe tees agriguitural improvements till “the year 1900," meas- 


our the bond." "She nemnanny to find where in this bel- ures will soon be adopted which will prove in due 
ly band the loop must be made to tie the string to. If | time to-have been the stepping stone to all the prosper- 
it is made too high the kite will pitch and plunge about | ity which our country is destined to enjoy. Although 
when you attempt to raise it, and if it be too low it will |# people May possess excellent attributes, such as en- 


i i ise, | i >, irflustry &c., if plagued witha 
whirl and not rise : | terprise, intelligence, infustry ’ g 
eve Mie. De enter tapppnda the ples, | sluggish or bad government,they will not make great or 


take the belly band, aud extend it Sret t the right and | -apid advancement in prosperity or wealth. The his- 
then to the left to the ends of the bow, and mark «he | tory of Egypt, Greece and Rome, show conclusively 
string at a point which lies in a line drawn from one end | the effects which the good measures of government 
of the bow to the other, the loop must be made a little | ™#Y have upon the character of a people. Look again 


ove this poi i at what is termed “ the decline ofthe Roman Empire”’ 
stave tide poiat. «: Hast; the toll mas ap ausebed te x. and the effects which are sure to follow the measures 


Boys generally make this too short, and make up for the | ofa sluggish corrupt government are clearly developed 
deficrency by tying a large knot of paper to the end to|to our view. If we turn oureyes tothe history of the 
make up in weight what it wants in length. To give | Russian nation, we shall behold a splendid Fe 
the kite a graceful appearance the tail should be ten or ; f the powerful effects which the activity of that gov- 


i j "| ernment under Peter the great, produced on the charac- 
twelve times.as long as the kite itself. The bobs or pie- tor of thet people; and on hc tetiey Of tees Eanes. 


ces of paper which are to be tied to the string of .the tail | 4nd again, we may compare the history of the British 
should be, say three and a quarter inches long and an) nation and government with the weaker and: more 


inch and whalfbroad. These should be folded longi- sluggish governments of —— nie P 
tudinally three or four times and then tiedon to thee We often boast of the excellency of ovr system oO 


i i i : overnment, our country has gained a high reputation 
string at regular intervals of three inches. 1f your kite throughout the earth; America is the land of liberty, 


is made right, in order to “ fly it,” place the tail owt on ore the patriotic of every coumtry look with delight. 
the grass in front and let the end rest on the grolind, | These are considerations which may justly excite ihe 


then by taking the string in one hand and running pride of our countrymen : but suppose that it should 


‘ , : ‘ : F : i t justi 
against the wind it will rise into the air withdut any | eveT be said that although the Americans may justly 


ir institutions, they have 
f e ’ ' boast of the freedom of their insti » th | 
ft tiewdgestes hae | rather a sluggish government, not the most active pov- 


Having giveu you the directions for making your kite ‘ernment uponearth. Civil liberty is no other but a 


and got itup into the air, in our next chapter we will | negative quality, and by the term freedom we mewn 
tel! you why it rises. Phere are philosophical princi-| nothing more than an exemption from tyranny. Civil 




















plesinvolved in the flying of kites whiclr every boy ‘ iberty is of immense importance, bul a goverment 
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MAINE FARMER, 














that possesses no other good qaality except the freedom | oux and Chippewa Indians are aeting the warlike Hes vod 
of its institutions has but litle cause for boasting, that} each other. The Sioux complain of being misused by the 

should be regarded as the best government which pro- | Government, and Gov. Doty is on the ‘*qui_vive’’ among 

duces the greatest amount of happiness. That gov-| them up the St. Peters river. 


ernment which proposes nothing more than, to dis- | 
pense to the people the advantages of civil liberty, can | 
scarcely be said to bea government, an intelligent en- | rheumatism, consumption, cut worms or paying debts, Ii 


terprising and industrious people will expect that their | 
great interests should be protected and cherished. 


itis the first great interest of every nation, it is the 


joundation of national wealth, it is the life-blood of} imaginary land of paradise: for my part®l should think 


every branch of national industry, it is a promoter of | 
religion, and a friend of morality, it is the conservator 
of real virtue without which a nation however great 
must hasten to ruin, it is the nursery of patriotism, 


without which the liberties of our glorious republic 
must inevitably full, it isthe greatsheet-anchor of our 
national liberty, and of our national safety and happi- 
ess. Agriculture igs the corner stone of the science 
of pulitical economy ; it willfurnish ample scope for 
the exertion of men of genius and men of science, a 
noble field! in which patriotism may labor fur the 


| in these **diggins..’—If they wish to bring up their chil- 


Mus h inaer d has bec n said in praise of agriculture ; j dren in ignorance, I would advise them by al) means to. 





public. All history goes to prove that a spirited ag- 


riculture argues directly in favor of the success of a na- | 
tion, and although instances may be eifed, where a na- | 


tion may have attained to a considerable degree of 
prosperity without much attention being paid to agri- 
culture, but such eases are very rare, or in fine I think 
ita substantial fact, that a great manufacturing and 
commercial nation which does not pay a proper regard 
to its agricultural interests, will, in due time, meet 
with the most disastrous reverses of fortune. Com-| 
merce may whet the scythe of agriculture, and the | 
skillful manufacturer should be encouraged as a ben- | 
efactor of bis country, but it mast not be forgotten that | 
agticulturists are the prime movers of public wealth. 
Something bas been said latterly in regard to form- 
ing a national agricultural society. This would be ex- 
cellent policy. [tis weil known that example has a} 
powerful effect in influencing the conduct of men. If} 
we can have a national society, and the first statesmen | 
‘f our republic will give to the same their names, their | 
influence, and their support, much indeed may be | 
done to elevate the character and standing of the cul- | 
tivators of American soil. It has been proposed more- | 
ver to establish a national agricultural school, and al- | 
so an agricultural paper. This may be productive « 
iinmense good, butthere should be agricultural papers | 
and schools in every state inthe Union. Few farm- 
ars would be willing to send their sons one thousand | 
miles or more to the city of Washington to study agri- 
culture. And again the diversity of climate in our 
country, should be thoroughly considered. Although 
the great principles of agriculture may be the same 
throughout every section of the globe, still it may not 
be particularly interesting to the furmers of Maine, to 
be instructed as to the management or cultivation of 
rice or cotton. 
How farthe general government may co-operate 

with the state goveroments in advancing egricultural 
improvements, belongs to the wisdom of Congress to | 


|- 
of 








determine, but it is to be hoped that our politicians | 
will be active in promoting this great interest. 
Rumford Aug. 1841. J. E. ROLFE. | 
<> 
Original. 
IS SEVERE DROUTH A BENEFIT? 
Mr. Hotmes :—I have heard it repeatedly asserted | 
by farmers, that a severe drought would eventually be | 
beneficial to the soil. Is this assertion correct, and if 
~o, will you gratify a reader of the Farmer, by show- 
ing in what way this improvement is made ? 
AGRICOLA. 
Nore.—We are aware that such an opinion is prev- 
alent among some Farmers. We recollect that we 
beard an old farmer in Oxford county some years ago 
conversing upon this sucject. He asserted that the se- 
vere drouth with which this state was visited, we be- 
heve in 1816,o0r about that time, was exceedingly | 
disastrous at the time on account of the loss on the 
But he stated, 
that*the crops in subsequent years were so much better 
than they had been been for many years previous to 


crops, and the fires which prevailed. 


the drouth, that it ultimately proved a great benefit. | 
The why or the wherefore we do not pretend to 

say, even if the statements are true. 

— 
Original. 

Ertraet of a letter from a gentleman recently of this 
State to the Editer, dated St. Peters, Iowa Territory, | 
August 2, 1041. | 
Mr. Homunxs.—The weather is and has been most of | 


the time for the last two months warm and with very lit-| 
tle rain. Pork, beef, and flour are low, the river is low, 


and fands are low,, all necessary imported articles are 
hich, and the bluffs are high, prarie hens or grouse, #nd| 
fish are plenty, and so are mosquetoes, A U.S. Soldier | 
helonging to the garrison at this place, who is “yeti 
with the marder of a Sioux Indian last spring, is yet in 


confinement, awaiting his trial. Small parties of the Si- 


jcreased by furnishing a cow regularly with a péck of 


'men iftheir cows have not also suffered at times 


|ceeding ten ortwelve quarts per day, no suffering is 


will not, in ordinary seasons, pay a fair rent for the 


If you see any of your neighbors desposing of a com-4 
fortable homestead for the sake of getting rid of the ? 


them they might get ‘sucked in’’ if they came to ‘Jocate”’ 


leave the land of schoo!s and seminaries, allghtme to this 


that any person of moral or intellectual refingaf®nt,“would 
rather live one year in the beautiful country bordering on 
the Kennebec or Sandy rivers, than to stay a whole life- 
time in this barharous and uncultivated wilderness. 


—-eao— 

APPLES—HOW SHALL THEY BE USED? 

The custom which once required the farmer to have 
a cider-cellar,and tolayin annually alarge supply of 
the juice ofthe apple for the purposes of hospitality 
and family consumption, has lost its hold in this’te- | 
gion. ‘The article is not wanted at home, and very 
inany of our farmers are unwilling to furnish it for; 
the market. But the orchards .still stand and yield 
their fruit. Much of the fruit is unpalatable and of 
no value as an article of sustenanee or luxury in the 
family. What shal! be done with it ? 

We have had pigs grow well for a few weeks, when 
their principal food was the wormy and immature 
apples which they gathered under the trees in the 
orchard. We have known the fquantity of milk in- 


uncooked apples per day.—We have, year after year, 
seen swine fatten, end cattle fatten very freely, when 
fed upon apples and meal boiled together. It is true 
that they willfatten well upon boiled meal without 
the apples; but we have no doubt that a tree use of 
apples greatly lessens the quantity of meal required. 
Some haveconsidered the apples worth as much per 
bushel as potatoes for the purposes here named; ‘but 


| this, including the interest upon the value of th 


Tife’land was made to produce three t 
the acre. The price of hay in the Pclniny. has a 
raged for years, at least fifteen dollars Th me 
one ton of hay per year, is sufficient. “ — 
crop and keep the land in copdition- £30, 
the net returo for the investment. ‘T} _ 
ples of extraordinary expenditure a 6 

The crop of Indian corn is the en _ 
our country. The average crop in New Bnglact i 
thirty bushels. It is not difficult to produce x 


of hay 


Ce fife, 
anacre. J have known one hundred and Sleree 
duced on an acre in Massachusetts, 88 Measured a 

: fle 


being shelled and dried. At 50 bushe's per acre 

ting the rongh fodder as equal to a ton of Foolish hy 
and the grain at 70 cents per bushel, the return - 
be considered as equal to $50. 30 dollars ing 
considered a high average price for cultivation, 


an 
" © lang 
at fifty dollars an acre. Henry Coumay 


Farmers Cabinet. 


Om 
IMPLEMENT FOR HARVESTING 
RUTA BAGA. 

Mr Putnam—Sir—Permit me to intrude upop 
notice once more, for the purpose of showing to ya 
a labor saving machine of mine, made last ayy, 
Being hurried very much, necessity obliged me to ¢,, 
trive a plan for hastening the harvesting, of ruta b,, 
instead of that slow and dull work, pulling by 1) 
hand. I am oot an adept in drawing, but here it 


vor 


18 








this is probably fixing upon them too highavalue. We 
consider them worth halfas much as potatoes for pro- | 
ducing meat; and if thisbe the fact, they pay well} 


and six ofapples will go as tar in fattening our an- | 


imals as three bushels of grain, (and our general ob- | 
servations lead us to the conviction that they will,) 
then the orchard ofnative fruitis worth preserving | 
and the meanest apples are worth picking. 

If any, swayed by devotion to a good cause, have | 
laid the axe at the root of the apple tree, for the pur- 
pose of lessening the ills which excess brings upon 
man, we may honor the motive, but we can have lit- | 
tle respect for the wisdom of such men. 

The worth of applesas food for both man and the 
brute, has not generally been putso high as we should 
rate it. Thatthe apple itself is highly nutritious—that 
it willsupport life and preserve strength and health | 
when used asthe principal food, may be denied; and | 


{ 


| 


(yet itgives flavorand relish tomany of the common | 
}articles of diet; andtaken in connexion with them, | 


assists in giving health and strength to the system. | 
Our opinion of its value is such that we have penned 
this short article for the purpose of inviting fall who | 
have this fruiton their farms, to make some fair trial | 
of its worth. 

Some may be deterred from giving uncooked apples | 
to cows, by the remembrance that when the cows hare | 
broken into the orchard, in some former year, they | 
have been harmed by the apples. We wilt ask such | 


from feeding too freely upon clover or succulent gras. | 
ses? Andif they reply in the faffirmative, it must be 
admitted that the objection may properly be to the 
quantity eaten and not to the nature of the article. 
Cows wil injure themselves if allowed to take as many 
apples as they are disposed to eat; and yet when 
furnished with them daily,and in quantity not ex- 


| 


experienced by the animals. One trial made several 
years since, satisfied the experimenter that a peck of 
raw apples given daily toa cow, in the winter,.in- 
creased her milk daily by one quart. But while we 
attempt to show that apples may safely and profitably 
be given to the stock in an ,uncuvoked state, we 
wish to have it anderstood that this is mot the state 
in which it is best that they should be used.—V. FE 
Farmer. 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
i 


| 
| 


oe 
ADVANTAGES OF HIGH CULTIVATION. 


Further inquiries have satisfied me that there is not 
as nyle crop well cultivated in New England, which 


land, at current prices, and liberally compensate the 
labour and cuhivation.. Our proximity to quick mark- 
ets gives great advantages over many parts of the 
country. In one of my visits toa town on the sea- 
shore of Massachusetts, in a region whose rock-bound 
surface seemed to set cultivation at defiance, I found! 
several acres of land, subdued and improved at the 
rate of three hondred dollars per acre. Could this be 
afforded ? Look at the case. 





‘along one of their well proved and 


lother wheat thrasher that I at. least have 


A, fork—prongs seven inches long 
B, knife—eight inches long, two wid 


A person cuts the tops off with the knife, wrnin 


‘for gathering and cooking. If two bushels of grain the handle quicklv, pulls them easily with the fork 


found thatywne man could pull nearly three times * 
fast with thdt as by the hand. The cost is trifling, 
in the reach of all. 
Yours, &c. 
N. E, Farmer. 


JOS. A. WILLALI 


ies 
Leiter from Genl. Tilghman to the Editor of 
American Farmer. 
Corn SHevier anp HUSKER. 
Lanparr, Ta.pot Co, July 20:h, It 
Mr. Editor.—1 bappend to be here, ov a viel 
son-in-law, Mr. M. T’, Goldshorough, wheo Mr. 
Maynard, of the firm of R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co., 
timore, arrived with one of Col. Nicholas Gols 
ough’s corn husking and shelling macsines,. arranze 
for an experiment to asceriain if the same would &> 
answer for a thrasher of wbeat and other sma! ¢! 
Mr. Maynard, not having much faith in tie fv! 


result of the contemplated experiment, alse oro". 
effective wha 


} 
j 


thrashing machines, to substitute for the corn + 
er, in case the latter should not effeet the fires 
of wheat su completely as Col. Goldsborongh } - 
lieved it would. One of R. Sinclair, Jr & \™ 
large size horse powers was also in place \o | 
the machine,and having speedily fixed upan 
ed the different partsim the middle of the 
floor, we put the machine in operation, fit | 
bearded wheat of inferior quality, and ened 
performance in all respects to equal that 0! 


trent 


' 
=i 


ever 


seen, and [believe I have seen and witnessct 
operation of most, if not all, the thrashers ths! 
been introduced into this and the neighboring © nd 
ties. I am particularly pleased with the ease : 
rapidity with which the machine fed,and = e 
wheat when presented to and crammed into 5h ° 
that was the part ofthe operation most doubre a” 
She thrashes as fast and clean as any other mt 
ine of similar dimensions that I have yet elle 
and being extremely simple and strong '0 herarr on 
inent and construetion, and in comparison 7 al 
other wheat thrashers there is less ogg iad 
and get out of order. She will, I thing, * Sy ee 
erally known to the public, in all prone 
percede mostif not all thrashers now 10 use ts 
us, the teeth of the cylinder in this particular “ shel 
being somewhat longer than those of the corm ® 


or 
\ 


aA th 


lers heretofore constructed on the same raped 
lowered the concave, which was readily oried her of 
done, by changing a few bolts, and then “ an effec 


unhusked corn, and found the operation to b 1 hot 
tual and perfect as that by the sheller wit es dn 
teeth. Ihave no coubt that this implemen f apple 
on trial be [found a most excellent erusher oF ® 
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wd attached one of hisj straw cutters to the 
hich being driven; hy a rope band, by a 
upon the opposite endof the axis'of the 
¢) nies q ~~ remarkably light, carrying off with 
on and speedily, the straw, coatsg and husks, 
_ - both wheat and corn in order ready for the 
_ mill. Mr. Taynard being just about to leave 
| have hastily concluded the above; and if you 
sul see fitto publish itin the American Farmer, it 
“y ogas for only so much as itis worth as the opin- 
v of —- Yours traly, Epwo, Titenmay, 


op Vi 


~~ ’ 
igerican Farmer. 


Tomato Fies. 
Parent Orrice, July 10, 1841. 
Iear Siry—The medicinal qualities of tomatoes 
-» greatly increased their cultivation, and every 
»» preparation of the article 1s deserving considera- 
oop, A sample of “tomato figs” has just been depos- 
voj at the Patent office of a very superior quality.— 
Prom the taste | should suppose all the good qualities 
‘the fruitare retained, In apperance the drum of 
»patoes resembles one of figs so nearly that they 
»oheasiy be mistaken for the same. 
“The sanple is deposited by Mrs. Steiger, of this 
egy. and the recipe transmitted with it is enclosed for 
pication. Tt is deeply to be regretted that since 
» periodicals of the day are open to communica. 
gs, hat so many valuable improvements are lost tu 
world barely for the want of publicity. Others 
y have dried the toma.oes with a recipe, however 
: Very respectfully, 
H. L. Evusworru. 


as SUCCE ssful. 


ln. J. S. Skanner, 
lake six pounds of sugar to one peck (or 16 Ibs.) of 
efjuit. Scald and remove the ekin of the fruit in 
eusval way. Cook them over a fire, their own 
ce being sufficient without the addition of water, 
i] the sugar penetrates and they are clarified. 
They are then taken out, spread on dishes, flattened 
‘dried in the son, A small quantity of the syrup 
iid be occasionally sprinkled over them whilst dry- 
7; after which, pack them down in boxes, treating 
nich layer with powdered sugar. The syrup is 
wrwards concentrated and bottled foreuse. ‘They 
ep well from year to year, and retain surprisingly 
vei favour, which is nearly that of the best quality 
‘tresh figs. The .pgar shaped or single tomatoes 
swer the purpose best. Ordinary brown sugar may 
used, a large portion of which is retained in the 
‘yrup.—wimerican Farmer. 


Woo.in tHe Stave Srares.—There are some 
staclés to the growth of wool, but many circumstan- 
ws that invite to it, which we need not now stop to 
ierate. ‘The obstacles might most of them be 
rreome by united aetion on the part of the farmers 
irmers were not deficient in—in what ?—forecast 
id perseverance, 
. Growth of Wool and Wheat in New York 
W 00L.—Aeccording to the late census, :as publish- 
| ‘nHant’s Merchants’ Magazine, the clip of wool in 
's State in the spring of 1840, was 14,073,134 pounds, 
Of this we were surprised to find that nearly one-thire 
* town in the county of Otsego, eing 4,512,264 
«) | The next largest wool growing county in the 
“tate is Duchess. Her clip last season was 413,638 
1s, Washington, Chenarg» and Steuben stand next 
on the list. 
. Wakar.—According tothe authority above cited, 
pe that Monroe stands at the head of the wheat 
ae re '‘n this State. Her crop in 1839, 
* pe pifhney bushels, Genesee stands next, produc- 
ve aR 96 bushels, Ontario next, yielding 770235. 
"es 405,623. Total in the Siate 11,853,507. Total 


“¢ 


orn @ little less—1 1,085,142, 


\ 
shin ‘aad THING for headache, disordered stomach, dry 
oa of appetite, any thing and all the things that 
‘Get - oe you cail “out of Sorls” in the morning. 
Sian PP a of good 4ib proof brandy—+ OZ. ryrrh— 
ee: tebe shana pepper; put these in a quart 
prt: Ay is arly shoek, and “when taken to he 
weribed tak If, when you get op, you feel as above 
water a - ea teaspoonful in a haf wine glass of 
warmth re rew it well down the throat. It gives 
skin. olen to the stomach, and a sofiness to the 
of tee-totalion,. - as medicine, it will be ‘no violation 
tit, "Phie Mi. Ed nothing can give @ keener appe- 
rea] Simon Pau: itor, ts what s called No. 6—the 
ene has a Rn Sn not being a patent medicine any 
kaown a bby © make and take it. It is made 
be better gy - init of pure benevolenee.—True, it would 
YOU eatine a. regulate your life,or in other words, 
“ng and drinking, in which life very much con- 


Pp 


hat of the driving band, operated* most | 
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: . 
for making cider and feeding stock. Mr. | sists, as never to feel as above described; but when /rous specunens which I had the pleasure of examin- 


so thou sdost feel, then the above “drops” are recom- ing a short time since, I am satisfied that*in all these 


‘mended by one who speaks cooly, and from 
| merican Farmer. EXPERIENCE. 


—< 3 
NELUMBIUM LUTEUM. 


‘particulars he bas been eminently suceessful. This 
lestablishor-nt when in full operation maputactures a- 
‘bout 35,000 yards annually gives en ployment to 
(25 or 30 operatives consumes about 20 tons of 


A specimen of this magnificent aquatic plant can be! wool, a large quantity of oil, and 200 to 400 cords 
)Seen now in flower, in Mr. Dagford’s Garden, in Ashmun | wood besides the coal used for warming the Factory. 
'street in this city. Tbis specimen was introduced by For- | Carpetings of almost every desirable quality are made 
rest Shepherd. Esq. from Illinois, last year, and Mr. Mag-| here ; but ss now-a-days almost every body must buy 


ford has with his usual suceces obtained 


a flower from it| cheap, a considerable proportion of the amount made 


‘the present season. Its localities are very rare, and no | is of the low price. Some however, are believed to 


} 
| 


| native plant in the Northern States bears so large a flower. | equal any made in this country. 
Its peltate leaves stand ap above the water, and in its na- | 


Farmers who wish to exchange their woo) for car- 


‘tive situations some of them resemble umbere!las in size ‘pets can do it here on favorable terms ; or by spinning 
and appearance. A friend residing in the State of Lilingis | their wool into yarn can have it manufactured to or- 


‘informs me that they are often used by the, Indians to 
(keep off the san. Afier a while they wilt and hang 
|down very gracefully upon the shoulde's, On lake Onta- 
‘rio, its leat stems | am informed grow 40 fect in length. 
| ‘Phe roots are said to resemble the potato in tarinaceous 
qualities, and to be used as food by the Western Indians. 
Amateurs in a botanical way, we consider this plant one 
of the greatest rarities that the regions afford. 

Farmer's Gazette. A. 8. M. 
—-e— 

A Puenomenon in GraFrine.—Van Mons, one of 
the most intelligent Horticulturists that ever lived, 
once tried an extraordinary experiment in grafting: 
that of inserting on entire tree on the stump of anoth- 

ler. 

| A neighbor having in the spring season cut down 
‘an apple tree, about fifteen feet high, which Van 
Mous considered a desirable kind, and a good health- 
'y tree, he immediately selected a stock of similar di- 
| mensions, and cutting it off near the ground, placed 
|on it, by the mode of peg, grafting, the foster tree ; 
| supported the tree by stakes ; and excluded the air 
‘from the place of junction, by plastering it with clay, 
‘and afterwards heaping earth round it. The experi- 
ment succeeded perfectly ; the tree becoming in the 
course of the second season nearly as vigorous as ey- 
er. This experiment was more curious than useful, 
but as a fact in natural history, it is deserving of no- 
‘tice. Few men would probably succeed in the at- 
| tempt. Yankee Farmer. 





Preserving THE Woop or Waert Worx.—Let 
the wood remain awhile in water in which alam, cop- 
peras, or other salt has been dissolved. Boiling the 
spokes of wheels awhile in vitrol water, will secure 
them from decay where they enter the hubs, After 
boiling they should be dried and painted. 

—>— 

To Paint 1n Imrration OF MattooGany anp Ma- 
pLe.—F'irst give the work one or two coats of straw- 
colored paint, composed of white lead and yellow 
ochre, ground in linseed oil, to which may be added a 
little fine litharge, that the paint may the sooner dry ; 
when this is dry, rub it smooth with sand paper. 
Then if mahogany is to be imitated, stain the work 
over with boiled linseed oil, colored a little with vene- 
tian red and burnt terra-de-sienna, equal quantit’es. 
This should be applied with a short stiff brush, and 
spread very thin, thatit, may not run. or drop off. 
Then with terra-de-sienna, ground very thin in oil, 
form the dark shades of the graining according to 
your design, with a flat brush. Far this purpose a 
common sash-brush may be made flat, by having a 
small piece of wire, or wood, bound on each side near 
the handle. Some of the darker shades may be drawn 
with burnt umber and black, ground together, which 
may be applied with a camel-hair pencil. If any part 
isto be made very light, the staining may be wiped 
of carefully with a ball of cotton. Light stripes, or 
lines, may be produced by drawing a piece of cork or 
soft wood, over the work, thus taking off, or removing 
the dark colors, that the original ground may appear. 
To immitate maple the wood must be stained with 
yellow ochre and burnt umber, terra-de-sinna anburat 
is sometimes used, but as different kinds, or parcele of 
it, varv in color, from yellow to brown, it may not be 
depended on uniformly. The bird’s eyes and curls 
are formed by removing the staining from the ground 
with a piece of stiff leather, the edges of which are 
ent in notches, so that the several points will touch 
the work at the same time. Farmers Journal. 

—>—— 
GORHAM CARPET FACTORY. 


Messrs. H. & A.--Permit me to call the attention 
of the public, throngh vour columns, to the Gor- 
ham Carpet Factory. This establishment has been 
in successful operation under the direction of its 
present enterprising proprietor for 3 or4 years, and 
no pains have heen spared to render the carpetings 
made at this Factory equal in point, brilliancy and 
durability of colors, richness of figure, and firmness of 











der, at prices varying from 374 to 50 cents per yard. 
Many farmers I am told, do this and thus by increas- 
ing the quaatity of stock put into their carpets, obtain 
a very firm and durable article. Some specimens ef 
this kind were shown me, which were exceedingly 
fine and beautiful. I amtold that in order to have 


ithe yarn spun properly, directions should be reegived 


from the manufacturer. Any person wishing to view 
the establishment, and examine the goods manufactu- 
red, will always receive kind and polite attention 
without the formality of an introduction, 

Will not every one who wishesthe prosperity and 
independence of our country, encovrage enterprises 
of this sort ? Especially citizens of our own State 
encourage these and thus avoid the necessity of sen- 
ding abroad large sums of money annually for articles 
which may just as we!| be manufactured at home ? 
Give our manufacturers and mechanics but proper 
encouragement, and a fair chance for competition and 
and there can be no doubt of the result. H. FE. G. 


[In a note from the Proprietor, he remarks to us, as 
follows—“I do not hesitate to say that if our farmers 
will furnish me with their stock, which they can spin 
themselves, by having directions from me, that J can 
as heretofore give them entire satisfaction, by manu- 
facturing for them as good an article as made in this 
country.”—Eds. Eastern Argus, 

Ce" 

Stretches or costivencss of Sheep.—This complaint 
frequently arises from dry hay becoming consolidated 
in their stomachs, : 

Cure.—To half « pint of yeast odd half a pint of 
Inkewarm water, and, from a bottle, turn it down the 
sheep’s throat. «Pose it in this manner once in two or 
three hours, until relieved. 

This medicine operates by dissolving the contents 
of the bowels by fermentation, and will generally op- 
erate when all other medicines fail—is a cooling and 
safe remedy. Doses of two or three quarts should be 
given to oxen and cows afflicted with dry murrain, 
which is similar to the complaint among sheep. 

Potatoes.—Sheep are not fond of Potato tops, es- 
pecially when they are full grown, or getting old— 
therefore, if your potatoes patch becomes tao ‘grassy 
or weedy, either before or after hoeing, turn in your 
sheep, and they will shortly cut down the grass and 
weeds—only be careful to turn them out as soon as 
they have finished the grass and weeds.—.V. G. Far. 

— oe 
Simpce Cuke ror Coven tn Horses. 


Two years ago one of my carriage horses had an 
extremely bad cough, which had ‘continved for six or 
eight monthe ; differert applications were made with- 
out effect. I applied toa man whol knew dealt in 
horses, and had paid some attention to their diseases 
fora remedy. He at once told me that he had never 
found any thing so effectual for a bad cough as human 
urine, given a few times, by discharging into a bucket 
of water and letting them drink it, or on their food and 
eat it. I drected my driver to do so, and in one week 
the horse was completely relieved. I have frequently 
had it tried with the same good effect. J. ia 


ea — ; 
Tempering Steel.—Mr. Oldham, printing engineer of the 
Bank of England, who has had great experience in the 
treatment of steel for dies and mills, says that for harden- 
ing it the fire should never be heated above the redness of 
sealing wax, ard kept at that pitch fora sufficient time. 
On taking it out, he hardens it by plunging it, not im wa- 
ter, but in olive oil, or rather naphtad, previously heated 
to 200° F; It is kept immersed only till the ebullition 
ceases, and then instantly transferred into cold water, and 
kept there till quite cold. By this treatment the tools 
come out perfectly clean, and as hard as it is possible to 
make east steel ; while they ate perfectly free from 
cracks, flaws, or twist. Large tools ere readily brought 
down in temper, by being suspended in the red-hot moffle 
till they show a stra@ color ; but for small tools he pre- 
fers plunging them in the oil heated to 400°, and leaves 
them in till they become cold. Mr. Oldham sofiens 





his dies by exposing them to ignition for the requisite time 


texture to any made in this country ; and from nume- ' ;mbedded in a mixtpre of chalk and charcoa!l,—Dr. Ure, 
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AGRICULTURAL. 
—————<—<—<$—S . —— 
PRESERVING FRUIT. 

If we donot give the name of the author, from 
whom we extract the following observations on the 
preservation of fruit, i' js not that we do not entertain 
tor him becoming respect ; but because his reputation 
as a poet andphilosopher would bej apt to beget dis- 
trust in the minds of some readers:—for some there 
are, it cannot be denied, who think that, as no good 
can come out of Nazareth, so nothing wise, or prac- 
tical in agriculture and the useful arts, can come froin 
the brain or pen of scholars and learned men. If you 
tell such readers that thing is so—that, for instance 
apples or potatoes will keep better in a cellar than in 
a much hotter or much colder places, they will thank 
you for the fact, and be ready to believe and act upon 
it; but if some scientific man, who never planted a 
votatoe, or grafiedan apple, hearing you state the 
fact, should at once scientifically account for it—ex- 
plaining, that too much heat would excite the vital 
principle, and too much cold destroy it, and thus ac- 
celerate putrefaction, they will give a wise toss of the 
head, and say to themselves—“what does he know 
about it, the book worm! He cannot tell tobacco 
from mullen nor wheat from rye when he sees them ! 
We shall therefore, when we get good things from 
the writings of distinguished men, who never guided 
a plough, nor mauled a rai/, and who do not know 
mullen from tobacco, never let on where it comes 
from. We shai] sometimes too, select what may ap- 

ear curious, or amusing, as well as useful; for we 
hold it to be expedient and salutary, that the mind 
should sometimes frolic and be amused and refresh- 
ed; just as the weary horse is refreshed when you 
pull off saddle and bridle, and let him go and roll him- 
self over and over in the dust, and then whirl about 
and kick up his heels and snort and then fall to 
teazing and biting his companions. Every thing in 
nature—the birds of the air and the beasts of the field 
have their moments of relaxation and fun—why should 
not men and women? Yet some would have ue be- 
lieve that to eat and sleep, to work and pray, com- 
prises “the whole duty of man.”—They may be right ; 
all we can say is, that we are not ofthat scheo!. But 
to our author and his theory of Paeservine Frorr, 

The arts of preserving fruit, depend on the prevent- 
ion of the chemical processes, which produce their 
dissolution. 

As life whether animal or vegetable prevents put- 
refaction, and as many fruits exist long after they are 
gathered from the tree, before they become ripe and 
die spontaneously, and in consequence putrify, as 
crabs, sloes, mediars, and austere pears. The art of 
preserving these consists in storing them, where the 
heat is neither much above or below forty-eight de- 
grees, which is the temperature of the interior parts 
of the earth ; that is, ina dry cellar, or beneath the 
soil, or well covered with straw or mats in a dry 
chamber. As greater heat might make them ripen 
sooner than they are wanted, by the increased activ- 
ity of their vegetable life: aud frost, by destroying 
that life, would subject’ them to putrify when they be- 
come thawed; as perpetually happens to apples and 

otatoes, which are not well defended from frost. 
And lastly, the moisture would injore them many 
ways ; first, by its contributing to destroy their veg- 
etable life: secondly, in promoting the chemical pro- 
cess of putrefaction; and thirdly, by its encouraging 
the growth of mucor, or mould, which will grow in 
moist situations without much light or air. 

Too much warmth destroyes both animal and veg- 
etable life by stimulatyng their vessels into too great 
activity for a time, whence a subsequent torpor from 
the too great previoag expenditure of the living pow- 
er, which terminates in death. After the death of the 
organization a boiling heat coagulates the mucilag- 
inous fluids, and if continued would I believe prevent 
the chemical fermentation of them; and that thas both 
vegetable and animal substances might be preserved. 
The experiment is difficult to try, and could not 
therefore be of much practical utility if it should suc- 
a cold on the contrary destroys both animals 
and vegetables by the torper occasioned by the defeet 








of stimulus, and a consequeat temporary death. Aft- 
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erwards ifa great degree of cold be continued, in 
some cases the expansion of the‘r freezing juices ma 
burst the vegetafile vessels, and thus render the li 
of them irrecoverable. But there is another curious 
thing happens to many aqueous solutions, or diffus- 
ions, which is, that at the time of congelation, the dis- 
solved or diffused particles are pushed from the ice, 
either to the centre, if the cold be applied equally on 
all sides, or into various cells. 

This exclusion of salt is seen in freezing any saline 
solution in water; as common salt or blue vitriol ex- 
posed to severe frost in a two-ounce phial are driven 
to the centre of it. Wine, vinegar, and even milk, 
may be thus deprived of much of their water. Very 
moist clay, when exposed to frosty air, shrinks and be- 
comes much more solid, according to the assertion of 
Mr. Kirwan, Mineralog. Vol. 1. p. 9, the freezing wa- 
ter covering its surface with ice, and driving the mol- 
ecnles of clay nearer the centre. And Instly, the 
mucilage produced by boiling wheat flour in water, 
like book-binder’s paste, if not too thick, loses its 
cohesion by being frozen, the water driving, as it 
freezes, the starch from its crystallization ; and from 
this circumstance probably is occasioned the change 
of flavour of apples, potatoes, and other vegetables on 
being thawed after they have been frozen. 

It is nevertheless affirmed, I think, by Mons. 
Reaumur, that if frozen apples be dipped in cold wa- 
ler repeatedly, and the ice thus formed on their svr- 
face be wiped off, or if they be left in a large pail 
full of very cold water, so that they may noj thaw too 
hastily, they] will not lose their flavour. If this be 
true, and the apples will keep sound some time afier- 
wards, it would seem that the vegetable life was not 
destroyed ; but that, like sleeping insects, they were 
reanimated by the warmth; otherwise, if the flavour 
be not destroyed, and they could be immediately eat- 
en or used in cooking, it is sti!la valuable discovery 
if true,and might lead us to preserve a variety of fruits 
in ice-houses, ag strawberries, currants, grapes, and 
pines, to the great advantage of society. 

As the process of fermentation will not commence 
or continue, I believe, in the heat of water, or 212; 
and as this degree of heat can be easily preserved by 
steam, or by the vicinity of vessels containing boiling 
water; It is probable, that fruits for the use of cooking 
might be thus preserved thronghout the year, as the 
pulp of boiled apples, goosberries, &c., put into bot- 
tles, and placed so as to be exposed to the wasted 
steam-engines, or immersed in the bot water, which 
flows from the condensing of it; or near the boilers 
fixed behind some kitchen fires ; as I suspect, that if 
such a degree of heat could be applied once a day, it 
would counteract the tendency to fermentation. 

2. Another method of preserving some fruits is by 





gathering them during their acid state, before that | 


acid juice is converted into sugar, as lemons, oranges, 
gooseberries,pears,and some apples ; and if part of the | 
water be evaporated by a boiling heat so as to leave 
the acidity more concentrated, it is less liable to fer-| 
ment, and in consequence will be longer preserved. 
For this purpose the fruit should be kept in a cellar, 
and corked in bottles, so as to be precluded from the 
changes of air,and variatioas of heat; gooseberries and 
rhubarb-stalks are thus successfully preserved for win- 
ter use; and if a teaspoonful of brandy be put into 
each quart bottle, it will prevent the growth of mucor 
or mould upon them, | 

3. As sugar will not pass into fermentation unless 
diluted with much water,and less so in low degreess of 
heat, many fruits may be thus preserved by impreg- 
nating them with sugar, and the better if they are 
kept in a dry cellar. Dr. Hales found that by invert- 
ing the end of a branch of a tree into a bottle of bran- 
dy for a few hours, that the whole branch died; hence 
it is usual and useful to cover preserved {fruits with a 
paper moistened with vinous spirits, which prevents 
the growth of mucor or mou'd upon their surfaces, 
which is a vegetable thus easily killed by the intox- 
icating stimulus. 

If sweet fruits be dried by heat, not only the super- 
fluous water becomes exhaled, but the’ saccharine 
process is hes promoted, and much of the mucilagin- 
ous or acid particles are converted into sugar, as in, 
baking pears, or dry figs, dates, raisins, apricots; so 
that by gradually drying them many fruits may be 
well preserved, and require afterwards simply to be 
kept dry. 

4. Some fruits, as the olive,are preserved in their 
unripe state in salt and water; the unripe pods of 
kidney-beans,* and the hats of musbrooms, may be 
thus also kept for months in weak brine in a cool cel- 
lar, enclosed in bottles without much change. But 
the oily kernels of nuts are well preserved in cellars 
beneath the soil to precjude the variations of heat, and 
covered in jars to preveat their evaporation. Other 
fruits are converted into pickles and preserved in| 
vinegar, but lose sheir flavour ; and others by being’ 








immersed in vinous spirit a 
e 
and thus transmuted from frait to polar yn — 
the kerne!s of apricots, cherries, or bitter onde 
preserved in brandy, which is balled ratafia, we = 
seas @ mixture of two of the most poisonous ° 
tions of the vegetable kingdom; except perks, - 
leaves of lauvo-cerasus distilled in alcho} which : : 
sold as ratafia in Dublin, and produced many sudden 
deaths in the gin-shops. . 
5. The following lines are inserte 
reader, and to imprint some of the fo 
cn his memory. 


d to amuse the 
regoing doctrine 


Art or Pruning Watt-ruers. 
Behead new-grafted trees in Spring 
Ere the first cuckoo tries to sing; 
But leave four swelling buds to grow, 
With wide diverging arms below ; 
Or fix on central trunk erect, 
And on each side its boughs detect. 


In summer hours from fertile stems 
Rub off the supernumerous gems ; 
But where unfruitful branches rise 
In proud luxuriance to the skies, 
Exsect the exuberant growths, or bind 
A wiry ringlet round the rind; 

Or seize with shreds the leafy birth, 
And bend it parallel to earth, 


When from@their winter-lodge escape 
The swelling fig, or clustering grape ; 
Pinch off the summit-shoots, that rise, 
Two joints above the fertile eyes ; 

But when with branches wide and tal! 
The vine shall crowd your trellis'd wall ; 
Or when from strong external roots 
Each rafter owns three vigorous shoots ; 
Watch, and as grows the ascending woud, 
Lop at two joints each lateral bud, 

So shall each eye a cluster bear 

To charm the next succeeding year; 
And, as the spiral tendrils cling, 

Deck with festoons the brow of spring. 


But when the wintry cold prevails, 
Attend with chissel, knife and nails ; 
Of pears, plums, cherries, apples, figs, 
Stretch at full length the tender twigs ; 
Vine, nectrine, apricot and peach, 
Cut off one third or half of cach ; 
And, as each widening branch extends, 
Leave a full span between the ends. 


Where erowded growtlhis less space allow 
Close lop them from the parent bow : 
But when they rise too werk or few, 
Prune out old wood, and train in new 
So, as each tree your wall receives, 
Fair fruits shall blush amid the leaves. 


Art or Prosina Metons anp Cucumesn 
When melon, cucumber, and gourd 
Their two first rougher leaves afford, 
Ere yet these second loaves advance 
Wide as your nail their green expanse 
Arm'd with fine knife, or scissors good, 
Bisect or clip the central bud ; 
Whence mapy a lateral braneh instead 
Shall rise like hydra’s fabled head. 


When the fair belles in gaudy rows 
Salute their vegetable beux ; 
And, as they lose their virgin bloom, 
Shew, ere it swells, the pregnant womb 
Lop, as each crowded branch extends, 
The barren flowers, and leafy ends. 
So with sharp stings the bee-swarm drive $ 
Their useless drones from autumn hives 


But if in frames your flowers confind 
Fee! not one breezy breath of wind, 
Seek the tall males, and bend in air 
Their distant lovers to the fair; 
Or pluck with fingers nice, and shed 
The genial pullen o'er their bed. 
So shall each happier plant unfold 
Prolific germs, and fruits of gole. 

: American Farmer 

* In Februry last at Mr. G's. hospitable reside 
near Nottingham, we bad such beans, prepared in - 
way, as fresh and as nice as if jast from the gar a 
What a treasure is a good housewife, eapecially 1 Ih 
country, where money can’t buy what her prev! enc 
puis ir store for the husband and his friends ! 


——<--- _ 
EXTIRPATIOM OF INDIAN AND BUCh 
WHEAT. oe 
One of the principlewbjections now urged eget" 
the cultivaiios of these grains, is the Sitioelty - 
ienced in eradicating them from the soi! aftert - lia 
once obtained “a footing.” As the seed is yom = 
ble to seatter out, the ground is often found, 3 at mold 
vest, to be covered with it to an ext€n! which, - 
the soil be devoted to heed crops, the enbeequent & 
son, would render its extirpation a task of we 
difficulty, as the-seed will continne-to vegetate © 
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h the season, and to produce plants after the usual 
riod of hoeing has passed by. But this evil, althou- 
gh feit to be a great, one, may be easily remedied. 

All lands on which those grains have been raised- 
should be carefully and thoroughiy harrowed as soon 
as the crop is taken off. _ This will cover the seed, 
and cause it to vegetate m the autumn, instead of be, 
ing left im the soil to spring up and retard, as it inva- 
riably does, in a very great degree, the labors of the 
spring. As soon as tne plants have attained a respec- 
table size, the ground should be ploughed, and the 
surface smoothed down with the drag or common rol- 
ler, This will greatly aid the labor of the operator 
by effectually inhuming and causing the germination 
of such seeds as the previous process of harrowing 
may not have caused to sprout. . 

The operation will also prove advantageous in oth- 
er respects, as it has a tendency not only to hasten 
the decomposition of the crops turned in, but to break 
and pulverize the surface, and to fit it for a more 
ready reception of fertilizing principles from the air. 

When Buck or Indian Wheat is employed asa 
green crop to be turned in, it is a judicious plan to 
sow early in the spring. Jt is said that three crops 
a year are often grown on the seme soil. When 
such a process can be practiced, the enrichment and 
coustitutional amelioration of the land, consequent 
npon such a course of management, must of course 
be very great. 

Some farmers choose to sow their Buck Wheat, 
lands in Oats, by which process they succeed, it is 
said, in effectually eraditating the Indian or Buck 
Wheat without the trouble involved in the method of 
procedure alluded to above, 

One thing it may not be unimportant to mention, 
in this connection, and that is, in all cases where In- 
dian or Back Wheat has been cultivated, the straw or 
haulm onght invariably to be kept from the dung. It 
is almost imposible to thrash these graing “clean.’ 
and if the straw is thrown into the yard to become 
minuled and mixed up with the long manure, the’ 
whole farm will, in a short time, be infested and liter- 
aily overrun with the plants. 

We have seen some lands manured “with compost, 
the principal components of which consisted of the 
scrapings of the barn-yard in which buck-wheat straw 
had been fed to the stock, during winter, completely 
covered with it.— Yankee Farmer. *," 

—_>-—— 
COMPARATIVE COST OF HAY, ROOTS, &c. 


FOR FEEDING STOCK. 


Extract from the Address of Rev. H. Colman, Com- 
missioner of the Agricultural Survey of Massachusetts. 


“J wish briefly to draw the attention of Farmers to 
the value of the hay, compared with other crops, for 
the feeding of stovk. An acre of hay yields one ton 
and a half of vegetable food. An acre of carrots, or 
Swedish turnips, will yield from ten to twenty tons; 
say fifteen tors, which is by no means an exaggera- 
ted estimate. It has been ascertained by experiment 
that three working horses, fifteen and a half hands 
high, consumed at the rate of two hundred and twen- 
ty-fuur ponnds of hay per week, or five tons one 
thousand and forty-eight pouuds of hay per year, be- 
sides twelve gallons of oats each per week, or seven- 
‘y eight bushels by the year. An unworked horse 
consumed at the rate of four and one-quarter tons of 
hay inthe year. ‘The produce, therefore, of nearly 
six acres of land is necessary to support a working 
horse by the year; but half an acre of carrots, at six 
hundved bushels to the acre with the addition of chop- 
ped straw, while the seasons for their use lasts, wil! 
do as well if not better. These things do not admit 
of doubt. They fave been subjects.of exact trial. 

“Ti is believed that the valne of a bushel of Indian- 
‘orn in straw and meal, will keep a healthy horse in 
good condition for work a week. An acre of Indian- 
corm whieh yields sixty bushels will be ample for the 
support of a horse through the year. Let the farmer, 
then, consider whether it be better to maintain his 
horse upon. the produce of half an acre of carrots, 
which ean be cultivated at an expense not greatly ex- 
ceeding the expense of half an acre: of potatoes, or 
‘pon half an acre of ruta baga, which can be raised 
ata less expense than potatoes, or, upon the grain 
preduce of an-acre of Indian-corn, or, on the other 
hand, upon the produce of six acres of his best land 
ia hay and grain ; for six acres will Hardly do more 
than to yreld nearly six tons of hay and seventy-eight 
bushels of oats. The same economy might be suc- 
ro introduced itito the feeding of our cattle and 
sheep, 

“These facts deserve the particular attention of the 
farmers who are desirous of improving their pecunia- 
TY condition, It is obvions how much wonld be gain- 


ry produce might be increased ; and how much the 
means of enriching the land, and improving the cul- 
tivation, would be constantly extending and accumu- 
lating, But when we find on a farm of two hundred 


+ **Well, well, this is a lesson.—I will never recom- 


acres, that the farmer cultivated only two acres of po- 
tatoes, one acre of ruta baga, and perhaps a quarter 
of an acre of carrots, we call this “get:ing along,” in 
the common phrase, but we can hardly dignify it with 
the name of farming. Iam aware that labor of a 
proper kind is in many cases difficult to be procured, 
and with out habits, as difficult to be managed. Far- 


fully managed, unless the farmer has capita! tu 
empioy, equal at least, to one year’s manure, 
and one year’s crops. A large portiov of our farmers 
also from the nature of their havits and style of liv 
ing, are so prosperous and invependent, that they 
have bo occasion to extent their cultivation beyond 
what it now ts, in order lo weet theit wants; and to 
incur all the trouble, vexation, and risk of employing 
more labor, expending more capital, and increasing 
their cares.” Farmers’ Register. 


—>>_ 
SHADE TREES. 


Quotation from June No., Farmers’ Cabinet,—««The 
beautiful shade trees before your dwellings, which shield 
you from the heat of sammer, and shed an air of fragrance 
and beauty around the spot on which they stand, and your 
fruit trees from which you have sv often regaled yourselves 
WERE PLANTED BY OTHER HANDs.’”’ 


Sir,—I controvert that point. I do so, because it is 
wrong in priociple and fact. “The religion of the an- 
cient Persians required its followers to plant useful 
trees.’’ I would that we had sueh a religion here, and 
as I hope to live to see the proposed National Ameri- 
can Society of Agriculture flourish, I hope to live to 
see that one of its tenets, are morally obligatory upon 
all the members. The only religious obligation now 
which will prompt the mass of the people to ornament 
their grounds with trees, is self-interest. How many 
ean you find, willing to plant them for posterity? 1 
am contrained to think that facts indicate but a small 
proportion. How many would plant them, if they 
could be persuaded that they would live to love and 
enjoy the covling and refreshing pleasure of the tree 
that would grow from the seed planted by their own 
hands ?>—Thousands. 

But the false sentiment ofthe above quoted sentence 
deters them. Correct, then that false impression. 
Assert, what is a fact, that if every couple when the 
unite themselves in that holy, happy tie that holds 
the human family together, would plant the seed of 
some useful or ornamental tree before their door, they 
might live to set under its shade, and sing, 

When this old tree was new, 

And our fond hearts were young, 
The tender plant we till’d 

And morn’s gay carol sung, &c. 


What a happyfying train of reflections would arise! 
—This tree,” says the father to his children, “was 
not planted by other hacds.—It is my own work.—It 
is a living monument of the blessed anion of your pa- 
rents.”” 

Mr. Editor, to prove that shade trees may be plant- 
ed and enjoyed by ourseives, let me take you a short 
ride in the burning sun of this day, across one of the 
western praires. The roadis familiar to me—I wil! 
make it so to you. 

Ah, here we are, just energing from the west side of 
a grove—seven miles to the next shade. “Oh, how 
the sun glares down upon us!"’ ‘Delightful, beautiful, 
rich prospect; but how bare of shade!’’ “How the 
cattle must suffer, such a day as this!’’ “Ah, here is 
a cabin well out on the prairie! but, desolation! not a 
single green leaf floating in this gentle breeze!" 
“Why don't the man plant a few shade trees? they 
would be useful to his children,”’ Yes; but it is that 
very sentiment of yours that prevents Lim. The idea 
that he may not live himself to enjoy the shade, deters 
him. Ifthe settlers uponthe western prairies could 
only be convinced of the advantage}to themselves, they 
would not neglect this duty. And so we career along 
over this shadeless wild. 

Ah! now we approach “the settlement’ again. 
Here is another cabin—bare of shade trees, too. 
‘But,’ as you observe, “‘every-thing here looks so new!” 
Yes; the first settlement was made here only six years 
ago. “Oh, no—that ain’t possible! Here must be 
one older—why it appears, after such a scorching ride, 
avery paradise! A neat, clean log cabin, fairly em- 
bowered fin an elysium of shade,—-locust, mulberry, 
honey-suckle, grape vine, pear, apple, peach, currant / 
1 must stop, and have a gambol with those lively chil- 
dren, sporting upon that carpet of white clover. Six 
years, do yousay? Wasthis a naked spor of wild pra- 
irie, six years ago ?”’ 

Yea, less than that—and within that time every bush 
and turf here has been grown from the seed. —~ 





ed by the ev ltivation which is here suggested ; how 
much more stack woul) be wised, how much the dai- 


lives a man not only of taste, with a benevolent heart, 
but one who 4 

Has acquired this taste from reading Agricultural 
Papers—let me add, to finish your sentence. 

* Yes, yes, and let me add, from writing for them too 
—'Tis all expiained uow. That wild and merry shout 
—Oh;, how it thrills through my heart!—‘Father's 
come—Father's come !'"—that tells the whole story : 
and 1 shall then cool myself ander that delightful 
shade, planted with your own hands. Oh, how deligh'- 
ful !—No, ne, my boy—uo chair—nothing so pleasent 
after such a burning ride, as a roll upen the clean 





ming, likewise, can in few situations be success- fsweet grass. And such water !—Children all pictures 


of hea'th. No wonder you are a contented, happy 
man, and fond of your home. Give me your hand! 
Indeed I do not envy you; but | wishevery soul who 
sees this would plant some shade trees around his 
house.” 

Mr. Editor,—I am not very familiar with your read- 
ers, and this may appear a little egotistical ; but itis a 
way | have of illustrating. You know me better your- 
self—that is, at a distance—and by and by you will 
know me personally, for Lam coming to have a chat 
with you under your skade tree. 

This is a hot day and a cool subject; but I hope it 
never will cool the ardour that you and I feel to pro- 
mote agricultural improvement. I am your stranger 
friend, Farmers Cal inet. Soron Roninsoy. 


We admit that we had a very different class of per- 
sons in view when the sentiment alluded to was insert- 
ed in the pages of the Cabinet—those who do good for 
the love of it, “hoping for nothing again ;"" men who 
are actuated by a spirit of self-devotion, not self-inter- 
est; and to such, it was our desire to direct the grati- 
tude of those who have luxuriated in the shade and on 
the fruits of those tiees which have been “planted by 
other hands."’ We confess also, there was one of them 
who stood conspicuous,—the tather of the present Mr 
John Vaughan—to whom the citizens of Philadelphia 
are indebted for the delicious shade of their beantiful 
streets ; it was he who planted the, noble row of elms 
which surrounds Independence Square, observing at 
the time, “It is my desire that the citizens of the next 
generation shalfenjoy the luxury of a shady walk un- 
der a burning sun.’ We are sure our intelligent and 
interesting correspondent is quite right in the view he 
has taken of the subject; but we suspect there may be 
another reason why the settlers of the west feel su 
little care for planting trees—so many ofthem calculat- 
ingon a removal “year after next.” The feelings 
which we desire to inculcate were those of Benevo- 
lence and gratitude. 
“QO say, what virtue of the great, 

Gives highest polish to their state ? 

"T is that, which gladness can dispense 

To sorrow—sweet BeENEVOLENCE ! 


O say, what glory gi'ds the shed, 

And throws a halo round the bed 

Of poverty—so low and rude ? 

"T is the mild beam of Gratirupe!” Ep. 


—_<—— 
POULTRY. 

Mr. Editor—It is generally supposed, by most of 
our agricultural brethren, that poultry, in order to be 
made profitable should always be suffered to tun at 
large, and as the common expression is, shirk for 
themselves. Their argument is this—when confined 
the labor and expense of feeding would soon cat their 
heads off. Now this is not the fact, at reast so far as 
the writer’s knowledge has extended, but directly the 
reverse. However, of thisI shall speak shortly in 
another Communication, when my present experiments 
are fully tried, which [ trust, will be satisfactory. 

Iam aware, also, that the advantages of giving 
fowls their liberty are urged, such as destroying in- 
sects. &c, But whether the depredations they com- 
mit, and the watchings they require do not balance 
these advantages, is a question. 

Many who keep poultry find that their profits are 
much lessened by the loss of fowls by diseases, and 
few know how to manage in such cares, therefore, a 
little medical advice may be useful to many of your 
readers. 

The crazy sickness, as it is called, among hens, has 
been treated by me with great success. The disease 
must be well known, as it has prevailed to a great ex- 
tent fira number of yesys. The symptoms are, in 
the first stage the hen cackles and remains inactive, 
taking scarcely any food ; in the next she attempts to 
fly away, describing a circle owing, no t, to blind- 
ness in ope eye. Then a throwing back of the head, 
total blindness, stiffness of the neck, swelling§#f the 
crop, &c; and if relief be not afforded. in the first or 
second stage, she must die. 

Now the disease is nothing more or than a liv- 
ing worm in the crop, a non-descript, Which may be 
seen on.examination. How it intruded itself there, 
T will not say ; it is more important to prescribe a 





|mend my readers again to ‘plant for posterity,’ but for 
themselves. I will venture the assertion that here 


ground plack pepper, mixed with thes same quantity 
of. water, pour it down. the throat, and repeat it three 


remedy. Give the hen, at lesst, halt a teaspeonfu! «7 
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Or four times in the course of twelv@@hours. This is 
certain death to the worm, affording immediate reliet 
to the sufferer. 
lam pleased that vou are starting an enterprise 
that bids so far to flourish and become extensively 
useful. Lean do much to circulate the Journal, and 
| will cheerfully communicate any information that 
will promote the interest, to which your paper is de- 
Success to honési industry.—Far. Journal. 


WORCESTER. 


Rewarnks. Fowls, as well as larger kinds of stock 
are profitable. And any animal that is worth keep- 
y, # ould receive sartieular attention, and the best 
One of the greatest disadvantages in 


Viole d. 


manusvement. 


hocping poultry is the want of knowledge as to dis- 

ices, Buttew know any thing on this subject; 
“ rs have said litle on it, and we are pleased that 
our e rrespondent has communicated something valu- 


i ona subj ct 8o much neglected, Thousands, 
vod thousands of fowls, die annually for want of some 


sunvle remedy. In confirmation of the: above, we | 
would remark that an old lady, who was very success- 


in ductoring chickens, soaked their feet in het wa- 
te; and pot pepper down their throats. This was a 
universal medicine—a cure all, 

iiens will often Iny well when confined, if they are 
property feds but in this case more attention is re- 
qvired than when they ron at large. When ranging 
about and choosing much of thetr food, they will do 
well on corn or other grain, or on meal and water. 
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me ee a 
not less than $2000, shall be liable to become bank- | hear it, and many remained still at work to the h 
rupts upon the petitions of one or more of their eredit- of death. The explosion came and produced hddeo- 
ors to whom they owe debts amounting in the whole |cribablehavoe. The building was rent asunder ma 
to not ess than $500, whenever such persons shall its timbers, with larger piles of lumber about jt Fs 
eave the State, District or Territory, of which he is | scattered to an immense distance. Doors were + A 
an inbabitant with intent to defraud his creditors. and windows broken throughout the village by th 
The law is well guarded aginst any attempt to can- | concussion, and the houses tottered as if the ae 
cel property to detraud the creditor. Every man wish- | were rent by an earthquake. The fire is itineed te 
ing to avail himself of the law must put into the | have been the work of an incendiary.— Watervillonian 
' hands of an assignee appointed by the proper court, all | 4 , 
the property he owns, except household furniture, &c. 
not to exceed $300, and also the wearing apparel of 
himselt, wife and children, to be divided among his | : 
creditors pro rata, without any pronity or preforence, long eaetaee **life ap apd each capable of sustain. 
except only for debts due by some bankrupt to the | na wey saa rt: : he fifty men, and the whole mata 
United Suites, and for all debis due by him to persons | the ship. f a rer in the form of a raft, so that, shou'd 
who by the laws of the United States, have a perfer- 1e 8 a? — er, the crew may all be rescued fom drow- 
ence, in consequence of having paid monies as his | ning ae le time, and should other circumstances be favor- 
able may all save their lives. ‘This, we believe, js quite a 
| modern improvement. 


; LarGe Lire Preservens ror Suips.—The U.8. 
-| Ship Delaware is stated in the New York Fxpress to have 
on board among other articles worchy of note, ten very 


—~ 


sureties, Which shall be first paid out of the assetts ; 
and any person who shall have performed any labor 
as an operative in the service of a bankrupt shall be Suicide of a Clergyman.—John Sampsun, a native of 
entitled to the full amownt of wages dve to him for | Ireland, aged 60 years, professed clergyman of the Pres. 
such labor, not exceeding twenty-five dollars. _ byterian Church, put an end to his life at Philadelphia, on 
The district court in every district is to have juris- ‘Tharsday evening, by taking laudanum. 
diction in all matters and proceedings in bankruptcy 
arising under this act and any other act which may 
bereatter be passed on the subjects of bankruptey ; 
the said jurisdiction to be exercised summarily, 10 the 
nature Of suusmary proceedings im equity ; and for 
this purpose the said district court shail be deemed 
always open.—Gardiner Spectator. 


The English papers are sold at 10 cents a copy, 2 cents 
of which if an excise duty paid to government ; each 
| sheet before being printed is stamped at the government 
office. A correspondent of the Boston ‘Times says the 
receipts of the London Times tor papers, is one million 
dollars, and for advertisements about the same amount, 
: a perannum. Each advertisements also pays a duty to 
Convention.—The Washingtontan government of aboat 37 1-2 cents, whether it be long or 


Washingtonian 


But when confined they most have in addition to their Society of this town has invited all the Washingtonian | short. 


common food, lime, pounded evster or clam shells, or Societies in the state to meet by delegates in Conven- 


The usual charge of the London journal, for a 





other substances containing lime and gravel, anima 
tye, and green food, such as grass, cabbage leaves 


;/ tion in the Capitol on the 4th Wednesday of Septem- 
ber next. Arrangements will be made by the so- 


’ | cieties in Augusta and Hatlowell to entertain all Del- 





ria potatoes, turneps apples, &e. &c. Eviror. 
SUMMARY. 


nr 


resented. Union is strength —Augusta Banner. 


Extraordinary Cure.—The Breslau Gazette reports | 


|the following extraordinary cure, performed lately at 


Terrible Application of Lynch Law—27 of a band of | Grofenberg :—“A person aged 48, who had been in 


Cor nterfeiters taken and druwned in the Mississippi. 


| the Austrian civil service, was brought, from the loss 


‘Nhe New Orleans Picayune contains the particulars of a) of his wife and children, and other afflictions, into an 


wholesale exercise of Lyneh law in the State of Arkansas. 


almost helpless state of nervous fever. “Every other 


it seems that Phillips county of that State, and the county | remedy having been tried in vain, he went to Groef- 
of Coohoma, in Mississippi, on the oppositg side of the | enberg, to place himself under the treatment of M. 


river, have been the harbors of an extensive band of coun. | 
Thd citizens, enraged at this system of things, | to cold water, but without first consulting M. Preis- 


terfeiters. 
resolved to rid themselves of them, by any and every 
ineans placed within their power.—They accordingly pro- 
ceeded, about 100? in number, in pursuit, headed by a 
( aptain Barney Bedford, all well armed. ‘The following 
stratagem was then resorted to, for their apprehension.— 
The volanteers engaged a trading boat at Helena, and hid 
about 50 men in the store room , they then descended the 
river, landing at every place where they suspected to fall 
in with the counterfeiters. ‘These depraved men came on 
board to purchase produce, with the intention of paying 
for it in counterfeit money. ‘They were then taken and 
secured in the boat. When the number had increased to 
27 men, they were tied hand aad feet, and, a report says 
drowned in the Mississippi, near Island No. 69, in the 
presence vf two men, Harrod and Burgess, who, it ap- 
pears, officiated, or at least took an aciive part in the exe- 
cution of the sentence. 

Then Picayune states, that when their informant left, 
the volunteers were still in pursuit of others ; the main 
one of whom they wished to secure, was a man named 
Merian Wright. Among the list of victims, the following 
names have heen obtained. viz ; Hugh Talley, Lewis 
Hingstou, Andrew McLaughlin, Willis Pollock, Hagh 
@atton, Elliot and Robert Hanter, the latter lately from 
New York, Joseph Merritt aod McComumick. 

— 

Geverat Rankxrnort Law.—We lay before our rea 
ders the following synopsis of the General Bankrupt 
Law, which has passed the House & Senute aod whi- 
ch received the signature of the President last Tues- 
day. Itis to go into effect, the first of Pebriwity next, 
to give an opportunity for the next session of Congress 
m act upon it. The provisions of the Law are such 
that any person in the United States owing debts, 
which shall not have been created in eonsequence of 
defalcation as a public officer, or as execptor, adminis- 
trator, guardian or trustee, or while acting in any oth- 
er fiduciary eapacity ;— ‘who shall, by petition, set- 
ting forth to the best of his knowledge od belief, a 
Tist of his ox their greditors, their respective places of 
residence, the #Mount due to each, vogether with 
an accurat@amventory of his or their property, rights, 
and credits, Of every name, kind and description, and 
ihe location and situation of each and every parcel 
and portion theo, verified by oath, or, if consciems 
ously scrupujoys of taking an oath, by solemn atflir- 
mation, apply to the proper court, us hereinatter men- 
tioned, for th@ebenefit of this act, and therein declare 
tltemselves jle to meet their debjs and engage- 
ments, shallfGe deemed bankrupts within the purview 
of this , ay may be so declared aceordingly by a 


flveree such court.” 


All métchants, bankers, factors, brokers, undetwrit- 
ess or marine insurances owing debts to the amount of 


Preissnitz. Ue had almost an unconquerable aversion 
snitz, he was induced one day, when the thermometer 
was at 24 degrees of Reaumvr, (86 Farenheit) to take 
}acold Sath. This brought on an inflammation of the 
| brain, and the sufferer became so violent that it requir- 
ed six men to hold him. In this state M. de Preis- 
)snitz adopted the following system :—Though perfect- 
) ly delirous, he was bathed in the river for 15 minutes,y 


egates free of expense.—Every Society should be rep- | 


column for a single day, is $100e—A few years ago, the 
| Carlton club, composed of some of the wealthiest of the 
| English aristocracy, purchased the right to occupy its edi- 
torial columns, which are confined to one of the eight pa- 
ges of the paper, for which they paid $650,000. 





| 
\ 
{ 
| Locke, of Farm Schoo! notoriety, arrived in town on 
Wednesday mght, trom Fitzwilliam, N. H. in company 
with Constable Adame. He was committed to Leverett 
| street Jail this morning. tis understood that he came 
| with his own consent, and without an Executive requisit- 
| ion. Transcript. 
Gen. Scott has proceeded post haste, to the Canada fron- 
tier, where, it is feared, some disorderly and hostile 
movements are in contemp!ation. 


Great Fire at Lowell.—we \earn from the second ed- 
ition of the Mail of yesterday, thata fire broke ovt in 
Lowell on Thursday aight, about half past 11 o’elock, in 
a part of the city called ‘the Acre,’’ and* before the pro- 
gress of the flames could be arrested, five entire blocks of 
wooden buildings, and parts of others. were consumed ! 
Several workshops were also destroyed. About fifty poor 
families were burnt out, losing the greater portion of their 





aud then carried by main force, in a raving state, to 4 | fyrnitare ang effects. It is said that a Mrs. McLaughlin and 


} 


degrees Reaumur, (509 Fahrenheit) and there detained 
{nine hours, from 1 in the day to 10 at night, M. Preis- 
isniiz remaining with him all the time, and keeping 
his head constantly cooled with water at7 1-2 Reumur, 
|(40 Fahrenheit.) Atthe end of this period the cold} 
| fitcame on, and violent shivering ensued. In this 
) state the patient was carried to his bed, where he fel! 
} into a tranquil sleep, which lasted till next morning. 
On waking, his senses were perfectly recovered. An 
eruption came out over the whole of his body, and 
terminated into pustules, which aischarged humors, 
and contributed to restore him to a state of conval- 
escence. The treatment was applied in presence of an 
English, a Swedish, and an Austrian physician, all of | 
whom declared the cure miraculous. On the same 














" . | 
} day, M. Preissnitz, by the same means, cured his uwn | 
daughter, a child, of a nervous fever, and next day she 
was seen playing on the public promenade.” 


Lubricating Mixture —The following ant'-Tiction 
mixture has been recommended for_railway wheels and 
other machinery. It is stated not to liquify by heat; 
if so, it isa great advantage :-—Blacklead powder, fifty 
parts by weight; hogs’ lard, the same; fresh soap, the 
same; quicksilver, five parts. The lard and mercary 
are to be well mixedin a mortar, and the blacklead 
gala bs added, afier which the soap is to be mixed 
in.—Ratlway Journal. 





Wheat.—We have before us some fine specimens of 
}the Ohio and tle Rassian wheat, of which smal! crops 
have been raised here by N. Gilman Jr. Mr. G, plant- 
ed a small quantity by way of experiment, and has 
{found that each kind will flourish finely in this region. 
| Try it, farmers. You can procure it at tae store of 
p. 5, Parker & Co.—Watervillon an. 


Dreadful Calamity.—Fifty-fire lives lost! We ‘pa-i 
ther from the papers some purticulars of an awful fire 
| which occurred at Syracuse, N. Y. on Friday night ef 
last week. It originated between nine and ten o'clock, 
inan old building once used as a carpenter's shop, on 
the Oswego Canal. Firemen and citizens roshed te the 
| scene, and were fast subduing the flames, when the ery 
of Powder in the bul'Jing !" was raised and muli- 
tudes who heard it escaped in safety from the impend- 
ing danger. Others disregarded the alarm, or did not 








bath, the water of which was ata temperature of 12) her infant were buried in some of the ruins. 


We received 
no papers or slips from Lowell iast evening, and are with- 
out farther particulars. 


CrueLty To a Crew,—The Newark Daily Adver- 
tiser states that Captain Latimer, late commander of the 
United States ship Cyane, has been sentenced by a genera! 
court martial to five years saspension, with loss of pay 
and rank, for cruelty to his crew. 


More Lynching.—We \earn from the Peoria (Ill.) 
Register that, a few weeks since, a young man named 
George Fisher, of Henderson county, was taken eut of 
bed by a band of ruffians, one half of his head shaved, 
his body tarred and feathered,and then, with his hands 
tied behind him, put into a canoe and set adrift in 
the Mississippi River, with athreat that they would 
kill bin it he eame on shore. Aiter floating a few 
miles, Fisher.contrived to free his hands and re: c' the 
shore. He immediately returned home, and caused 
some of the ruffians to be apprehended, who after fue 
examination, were bound over to appear at the next 
Court—two of them in bonds of $1200 each, the oth- 
ers from $460 to S800 each. The remaining f ur rof- 
fians made their eseape to the Lowa side of th 
river, and there succeeded in raising a mob, who catre 
over in a ferry boat and re-capiured Fisher. This wes 
in the middle of the afternoon. Fisher was taken 
some seventy yards from the road, tied witha chain 
and rope, and a guard of two men, armed with knives 
and pisto!s, placed over him, who told him if he bal- 
looed, instant death was his portion. Here he remain- 
ed until dark, when he was taken to the second island 
above Bloomington, and flogged by four men until his 
back, legs, and arms were cut into welts. He was then 
presented with # lie bill to sign, refusing to do which, 
he was again put into a canoe, in which was a large 
sione, and setafloat. He, however, effected a landtag 
a few mites below Burlington.—Bost Courier. 

Mr. Samoel Partridge of East Thomaston was killed 
on the 1th by the falling of a board from a building, 
which struek him ou the head. 

Evectko Dacuerteotyre.—tIt is Said that Mr. 
Daguerre has nearly periected his ¢aluabdle discovery, 
in obtaining instantaneous imptessions by means of 
electricity. His friends hoagt that Re has now sender- 
d it egsy to copy the largési assembly of persons wirh 
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an named Bebee, in Wells, Vt. ws so severely | | . 
oe te men recently, as to cause his death. | Winthrop, Readfield, and Monmouth, are now prepared | House, and eight miles from Aogeste and Hallo.elt 


momentary countenances and most animated ges- | 


They had all been drinking. ite furnish the above article to the Farmers of said towns 


Domestic Duties.—They have a large female Sem- 
inary near the Bunks of the Connecticut, in Massache- 
setts, were not only they cultivate the minds of the 
pupils, but also teach them varions domestic duties. 
In rotation, they all scrub, wash, bake, fry, and do 
every species of housework.—'l he minds of these 
young women are said to be invigorated by their phy- 
sical efforts, and consequenily, as fast as they graduate 


‘na } sabe! ; 1 ba 
from the institution, they are taken out of the marke | ABIAL ROBINSON. | well of water acd n eg ho 


The supply is not equal to the demand for this sort of 
Wives. 

Honorable Folly.—A duet was fought in Maryland 
on Thursday morning, between two residents of this 


city, Mr. A. Belmont, agent of the Rothschilds, and | 


Mr. Hayward, growing out of a personal difficulty at 
Delmonico’s, in relation to a lady, some few days since, 
in which Belmont was knocked down by Hayward. 


on reasonable terms. One man with this rake will per-| good land and well 
form with ease the labor of two in the ordinary way of| 
‘raking up grain after the cradle, and is warranted to take | apples and pes 


| had to Amos Downing, Nelson Packard, «and s. Petten- 
gail. The above rake may be seen at the Machine Shop 
over the grist mill in- this town ; also for a description of 
\the same, see notice in the Farmer of the 21st inst. 

C. C. HOSLEY. 


Wiathrop, Aug. 26,2841. Sw34 a 
Tuition schooi. 

R. BALLEY, will commence the Fall Term of his 

N School on Monday the 6th of September next. And 

he takes this oceasion to say, that while he deems it his 


duty to instil into the minds of his pupils the principles of 
morality and religion, he will ever gaard against biasing 


——— 


A challenge was the consequence and the parties Met) dele minds against any denomination in Christendom. 


as before stated. 
thigh at the first fire, and is said to be dangerously 
wounded. ‘Twocoal heavers, who have just as much 
rightto pummel as others have to shoot each otner, 
and perhaps a little more, would be sent to the peni- 
tentiary for indulging in such amusement.—JN. Y. Tat. 


Mr. Belmont received a ball in his| 


‘Tuition $3,00, and $3,50. 
Winthrop, Aug. 20, 1&4. Pk 
Monmouth Academy. 


FVWE Pall Term will commence on the first Monday in 
Sept. and will continue sixteen weeks, under the care 





Henry H. White.—This individual, who in 1837 
was sentenced to ten years impr’suument in the pen- 
itentiary for the District of Columbia, for seting fire 
to the treasury building, has just been pardoned by 
the President. It appears that the two principal wit- 
nesses on whose testimony he was convicted, have 
since proved themselves wholly unworthy of confi- 
dence. It seems to us, that a pardon, 1s but a small 
part of what is due to this injured individual. If our 
public authorities are satisfied of his innocence, as 
may be presumed by the fact of his being pardoned, it 
is certain that he ought, in justice, to be well compen- 
sated for the years of imprisonment to which he has 
been subjected. It is stated that Mr. White left Wash- 
ington on foot, for Chicago, with only five dollars to 
pay his way. Temp. Gazette. 


ae 


RAiarriey, 
In Pittston on the 17th, instant, by Rev. Mr. Freeman, of 
Auanosta, M.. Richard. B Caldwell, of Wiscassett, Pub- 
lisher of the duincoln Republican, to Miss Elisie Ann 


Gould. 
In Passadumkeag, Mr Obed W. Haynes of Edinburgh, 


to Miss Ann Farnham. 








Di“eyD, 
In this town, on Saturday last, Miss Rosella, daughter 
of Mr. Ruius Berry, aged about 23. 
In Augasta, on Thursday morning, Robert F. Hall, Esq. 
in China, on the Lith inst. John B. son of Hon. Altred 
Marshall, aged 9 years and 8 months. 
in New Sharon, Mrs. Mary, wife of Jesse Prescott, 
aged 78. 
in Branswick, Mrs. Estabrook, wife of Col. T. S. Es- 
rabrook, aged 66.— Widow Cary, 85.—A son of Col. J. 
L.. Peabody, aged 5.—A child of Mr John Hinkley. 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, Aug. 23, 1841. 
[From the Daily Advertiser and Patroit. 
At market 850 Beef Cattle, 800 Stores, 4,600 Sheep, 


and 1100 Swine. 
Some five or six hundred Cattle unsold. 





Several han- | 


of Mr. N. T. True and Mr. 8. K. Smiru, whose well 
known reputation as teachers is a sufficient recommenda- 
tion to the public. 

The course of Lectures on Chemistry will commence 
with the term, and continue during the Fall and Spring 
Quarters. These Lectures will be constantly accompan- 
ied with experiments. There will also be a course of 
Lectures before the ‘l'eachers’ Class on the art of 'Teach- 
ing. Each member of this class will have an opportunity 
to exercise his skill] in Communicating instruction, sabject 
to the criticism of the Principal. Students must enter at 
the commencement of the term, when the regular classes 
are formed, if they would derive any benefit from the 
school. Unless present at that time, it is quite certain 
that they will become dissatisfied with their situation. 

Good board can be obtained on the most reasonable 
terms. 

Turrion—In the General English Department, $3,00. 
In the High English and Classical Department, $3,75, for 
twelve weeks. 

ic A Public Address may be expected on the first 
evening of the term. N. PIERCE, Sec’y, 


Oxford Woollen Manufactory. 
New Establishment. 
YILLET & BRIDGES are now having erected at Ox- 
ford (Craigies’ Mills,) a commodioas building for the 
purpose of Manufacturing Woollen Cloths from the raw 
material. Their machinery is of the latest and best con- 
struction, and will be operated by experienced workmen. 
Having visited and obtained information from the best man- 
ufacturers and dyers in the country, in addition to their 
own experience, they feel warranted iu assuring the public 
that they can produce as good an article of domestic cloths, 
both as respects durability and neatness, as has yet been 
made in the State. ‘They have spared no expense in ma- 
chinery and will spare none in jabor, and therefore feel con- 
fident of giving perfect satisfaction to all who may favor 
them with their patronage. 
‘Their mill is sitaated on the outlet of Thompson's pond, 
a stream which is well known to furuish a constant supply 
of water, which will enable them to prosecute their business 
at all seasons without delay. 
They will be ready to receive and manufacture Woo] the 











of which were intended for beef | first oy June, and will guarantee all work to be done ina 


Prices have farther declined 
We quote first quality, 
Third 


Prices. Beef Cattle. 
on all qualities except the first. 4 
$2.50a 575. Second quality, 4,75 a 5,50? 


quality, $3,00 a 4,25, 


Stores. Quite a number of sales were effected. Two! 
year old’s were sold from $8 to $14; Three year old, 
from S12 to $19. 


Sheep: Lots were for $1.12 $2,25. 
Swine. 200 of the namber above reported were at 


market last week. Several hundred remain ansold: Lots 
to peddle were sold from 3 to 3 1-2 for sows, and 4 to 4 
1-2c for barrows. Old hogs at 3 to 3 1-2 for sows, 
and 4 for barrows. At retail from 4 to 6. 
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Winthrop Lyceum. 

Meeting next Tuesday evening, at Masonic Jfall at 
half past 6 o'clock. 

Question for Discussion. 

“Qoght eitizens of our r »public to have any distingaish- 
ing fitle of honor,such as the degrees conferred at our upi- 
iol invited to attend 

it-F Ladies are invited to . 

a Winthrop Sept. 4, 1841. 


Wanted, Ves 


A GIRL to do house work. For particulars inqoire at 
this office, 





good and workmanlike manner, and at the*shortest notice. 

They hold themselves responsible for all work that goes 
oft of their hands unfaithfally done. 

The following will be their prices for manufacturing from 
the raw material, when the wool is taken and cloth deliv- 
ered at their mill. 

Casimeres from 42 to 50 ets per yard, 

Common fulled eloth 30 to 37 1-2 cts. per yard, 

Blanketing, 1 1-8 wide, 17 to 20, 

White flannel 17 cts. 

Colored flannel 25 cts. 

Colored and pressed 25 cts. 

Satinet 30 to 37 1-2.and find warp. 

All wool should be well washed on the sheep, and bro’t 
to the mill in the fleece. 

Wool Manufactured on Shares. 


Wool Carded & Cloth Dressed. 

GILLET & BRIDGES will also card wool and dress 
cloth in the best marner, and on as reasonable terms as 
any other establishment in this vicinity. 


Oxford, April 20, 1841. t£.18 








~ Notice. 
LL persons having accounts with the subscriber, 
are requested to call and sett'e the same with him on 
before the first days of Sapten | er. 
g 84 JOHN. 0. WING. 





Grain Rakes. 


(BXHE subscribers having purchased the right to mano- | ITUATED in Winthrop, about one mile 
facture Keyes Patent Grain rake, for the towns of | 





Farm for Sale, 


from the Rap- 
nds” Meeting 
i . Said 
farm contains about one hundred and twenty-five acres of 
proportioned as to tillage, posturing 
a valuable orchard with choice ingratis d 
irs, and a good dwelling house, 42 tvet |, 


tist Meeting House, and near the Frie 


| and woodland, 


|up the grain perfectly clean, for which reference may be | 32, porch and wood-house attached to it, a barn 6% feet!) 


135, with two sheds 40 feet each attached to it, and a shop 
and g unary 32 by 22 feetand a cider-mill, « valuabie 
well of water at the house and another atthe barn: like- 
jwise a dwelling house in good repair about forty rods 
from the above, fitted for two small families with } 


a good 
ot wi I will sell my steck 
and farming tools together with one handred barrels of 
cider in suitable hogshends for making vinegar. | 
ther particulars inquire of the snbseriber on the premises 
Terms of payment easy. WADSWORTH POSTER. 
Winthrop, February 25, 1841. air 


For for- 





Buckfield Migh School & L.yveeunn. 
Rev. CYRIL PEARL, Principal. 


‘ESHIE Fall ‘Term in this Institation is lo commence on 
v Monday, Sept. 6, and to continue eleven weeks. 
Tuition payable in advance 
For common English branches $3 00 
Higher branches or languages * 4,00 
Puition for a shorter period than the term from Thity 

t9 Forty cents per week. 

Incidental expenses inclading a Catalogne 25 cents. 
_Use of Library and Reading room (optional with pa- 
pils) 25 cents, 

Board in good families per week from $1,25 to $1.50 
| ‘The Directors take pleasure tn stating that Mr. Josepu 
C. Ricua kDSON, A. B. whose services as un assistant 
have been highly acceptable during the Spring and Saw- 
jmer terms, is still to centinne in the instiwution, and wil! 
| devote his time to languages and the miathematies. thus 
leaving the Principal at liberty to devote his time to the 
other departments. 

Other assistants will be furnished should the patronage 
of the schoo! render it necessary and practicable 

The school room has been enlarged s0 as to accommo- 
date a much larger number than daring the Spring term, 
and a spacious class room has been furnished. ‘I'he ‘Teach - 
ers department will receive special attention during the 

Fall term. ZADOC LONG, } 

SAMUEL FP. BROWN, { Directors 

WM. W. COMSTOCK. ) 

JAMES JEWETT, 

July 30, 1841, 


 WHITMAN’S~ 


al . 
Thrasher, Separator and New 
Kiorse Power. 
‘ e undersigned continues to manufucture his Horse 
Power and Separator at his Shop in inthrop, Ken- 
nebec Co. Maine, where these who are in want of a first 
rate apparatus for thrashing and cleansing grain con be sup- 
plied at short notice. His experience in the making and 
operation of the Horse Power, has enabled him to make 
very essential improvements ia its construction, and he 
flatters himself that he can furnish one of the best machines 
ofthe kind now known. 

He makes use of the best materials, and employs first 
rate workmen, wud thinks that be cannot fail to give sutis- 
faction to those who are disposed to purchase of him. tle 
| will sell rights to his Patent Separator for any territory 
| not already disposed of, with a good and sufficient title to 
ithe same. 

He has also on hand a number of Cylinder Thrashers 
which he will sell separate from the « ther machinery.— 
W hoever wishes to buy a Thrasher—a Separator or Horse 
Power, single or all united hud better cali and examine. 

LUTHER WHITMAN. 

Winthrop, July, 2841. 25 
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Winthrop, December 29, 2840. 

To whom it may concern .—ihe undersigued, inhabi- 
tants of Winthrop, have been acquainted with Whitman's 
Separator for some months past, and many of us have had 
our grain thrashed and cleansed by it. It has been in op- 
eration in this town and elsewhere, during the present 
thrashing season, and we do not hesitnte to say, that it 
works with more ease—thrashes aud cleanses the grain 
better, with more dispatch and less wasie, and in its form 
and constracticn appears more durable and less liable to 
get out of repair than any machine within our knowledge. 
In short, we consider it a more valuable machine than any 
one in use, for thrashing and cleansing giain, in this prt 
of the country, aud cheerfully reconimend it to the pubhe 
as well entit!ed to confidence 

LLOYD THOMAS, 

JONA WHITING, 

8.J PHILBROOK, 
MOSFS H. METCALF. 

HEBRON LUCE, 

ZIPHION HOWARD, 


JOHN O. WING, 

NOAH COURRIER, 
JOS. A. METCALF, 
CEPHAS ‘THOMAS, 
DAN’L M’cDUFFIE, 
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MAINE FARMER, 





_ POETRY. 
| 1 Z Orrginal. ry } 


THE CEDAR BOUGH. 


A sprig of cedar has, in all ages, been an emblem 
of truth, love, and friendship. 
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j}existin security; but place them either pot near| 


ae to these, or beyond them, and they will imme- 
diately fall. Here right has a sure and pleasing abode, 
elsewhere, “it has not where to lay its head.” 

But some one may ask where is this limit, and how 
shall we know it? To this we may answer, that gen- 





—— 
who"@onsider him not merely possessed of many y; 
tues, buta pattern of excellence ; while the individu 
who by the mass may be considered a philaethionn’ 
und a christain, by some may be considered = 
der and a hypocrite. 


@ preten- 
The standard which some a as the cri. 


The following were | eral knowledge is its fuundation, good sense will dis- | terion of character—“‘the mass are the best judges” — 


Written upon finding a cedar bough, presented me by a | cover it to us, and an uaperverted conscience will lead (is not always correct. Yet this much ig certain, that 
’ 


vnce dear friend, it remindeth that for once, the talis- 
wan hath lost its power. 
‘Yes, give me back that cedar bough, 
And JI] return thee nine ; 
For so ‘tis fitting thus to be, 
Since broken vows are thine.” 


“Twas a bright pledge of truth !-yet falsely you spoke 
When you proffered me friendship end love, 

Nor deemed I the pledge that you gave would be broke 
‘T'iat the bough would be withered, as scathed as the 
When rent by the lightnings above. [oak, 


‘Twos a pledge of true love !-but love is denied 

To the faithful and trusting in heart ; 

Since thou hast rejected a friend from thy side, 
And spurned with contempt, at love's offers in pride, 
And thine is the faithless ones part. 


A pledge of friendship !-to friends never more? 
Shallits green boughs an offering be made, 
Vor friendship exists when the impulse is o'er 
That prompted the offering it lves evermore 
"Though its object in dust should be laid. M. 
Moumouth Jug. 1241. 
—f-—— 
Original. 

FAREWELL LAY OF THE COUNTRY PEDAGOGUE. 
Farewell varied scenes of trial and ease, 
I bid you a long a lasting farewell,— a 
Ye days ofdistraction, ye nights of despair, 
Ye torments of morn, and of eve's stifly air, 
Ye griefs that I never may tell. 


Farewell thou old school-house! ahoft have I 

To think of my parting with thee, [sighed 
Our grand fathers rear‘d it, antiquities pride, 
Graced withone shady tree, standing on the north 
Ah! farewell that lone shady tree, [side. 


Farewell! little urchins, the pride and delight 

Of your fathers and mothers I ken, 

Who ne’er had seen children so forward and bright 
As those, they bad reared, forthey seemed to their 
More like men, than young children of ten. — [sight. 


Farewell honest patrons, from you comes my pay, 
‘Though like leeches, you cling to your pelf, 
For oft your complaints have been heard, when 

ye say 
That the school marm wont labor but six hours a day 
And the rest of the time has herself. 


And now farewell all“‘for success there's room !"’ 
For henceforth, if yanlige may guess, 

You may find ail ehom , at the wheel or the loom, 
Or tending the dairy, or wielding the broom, 


But no more a pedagoguess. M-lt-n. 
Monmouth, dug. 1541. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Original. 

‘ There are certain bounds in fine, on cither side of 

which, truth cannot stand. 

In considering this assertion of the poet, it is neces- 
sary in the first place to understand what is meant by 
the phrase “certain bounds.”” If we look abroad and 
attentively observe the affairs of men, and all other 
things, which it is possible for us to Investigate, we 
shall find that there is a certain point, at which they 
appear to h=ve come to the highest degree of perfec- 
won of which they are capable. Material objects from 
a state of insignificance rise to ove of grandeur, the 
fixed bound beyond which they cannot go, then ret- 
rogrades and wanes away. ‘The rose springs forth 
from the littl bud, expasds its leaves, emits its pleas- 
ing odor, dies, and is as “ though it had never been. 
From the insignificant acorn, that we tread under foot, 
arises by almost impercepuble degrees the giant 
oak, whose sturdy trunk with powerful limbs defiei 
the swift winged tempest. But yet it has its bounds ; 
it decays and returns to its primeval state. And even 
wan, the. most glorious of nature's works, has Ais 
sound beyond which he cannot pass. Infancy, child- 
hood and youth, successive steps, glide swiftly away, 
and he rejoices in glorious manhood, the perfection of 
hisnature. Soon age comes on epee, his glory de- 
parts, and he descends from the lofty eminence which 
ue had gained. So marked end plain is this, that 
Once a man and twice a child’ hus become a prov- 

rb. 
: If there are “certain bounds” then, which limit the 
extent of nature's progress towards perfection, and if 
wiile advancing to and going beyond them, there is 
siate of imperfection ; so much more are there 
-: beunds"’ in affairs of a moral nature, ‘‘on either side 





of which mght cannot exist.” By examining we shall 
surely see these bounds at which justice and truth can 


us to it, and restrain us from cverleaping it. Its tow- 


ers are ever plainly to be seen, if we are only willing | 


to behold them with unbeclouded eyes. Its radiance 
may be seen from afar. It stands a beacon for all na. 
tions. It is the only light which cau expose the shoals 
and rocks of the seas of error, anarchy, and destruc- 
tion, and lead ihe ship, “good order’’ in safety to the 
harbor of happiness, 

That we may see in a clearer manner, that right 
does not stand any where, save at these bounds, let us 
examine more closely into the case. There are cer- 
tain fixéd laws of our nature, which we cannot trans- 
gress with impunity. If we do vot fulfil them, we suf- 
fer, if we go far beyond them, we die. If we eat not 
for instance, we die ; if we eat to excess, we suffer the 
same fate. If we do not exercise, we pine away; if 
we exert ourselves “ overmuch,’’we perhaps “ break 
the wheel at the cistern.” He comes no nearer the 
truth, no nearer the bound, who continually looks at 
the dark side of the picture, and considers himself the 
most unhappy of mortals, ani envies all others, than 
he who takes the other extreme and makes romance 
out of every thing, and considers himself the best and 
most favored of allmen. The true meaning would 
seem to be, neither to envy the lot of ovhers, nor to 
despise our own. He, who in his rage for the promo- 
tion of temperance forgets all temperance, departs as 
widely from the true path, as he, who still continues 
to tread the crooked road. He, who to do a good deed 
even, causes another to violate his conscience, is as 
far from the ‘throne of right,’’ as he, who folds his 
hands in listless idleness. He, who to quench the 
flame of a brush heap, would set the world on fire, is 
no better than he, who would forever dwell in the 
chambers ef disgraceful sloth. He, who would remove 
an evil by bringing on a worse one, would act no more 
the pari of wisdom, thaa he, who comfortably suppos- 
ed that, “‘no action should be taken upon it.’ But in 
all these cases, if we would arrive at the golden bound, 
we should in tne first place take for our motto the 
graphic words, “keep cool,’’ and act up to it. We 
should examine every subject according to the rules 
of calm dispassionate reason, and in every place use 
modest all-moving persuasion instead of coercion. 

That a government may remain free, independant 
and uncorrupted, it seems necessary, constituted as 
we are, that there should be two intelligent and high 
minded parties, who will take care that no innovations 
creep into the management of affairs. This would 
seem to be abound for them to observe. Who then 
will deny that the bound is overleaped, when they, 
forgetting their true duty, go to quarrelling, reviling 
and injuring one another? Who will deny that right 
cannot stand there? We think it conducive to the hap- 
piness and best interests of man, both now and here- 
after, that he should be swayed by religious feelings 
and principles. This we may consider the golden 
mean, the fixed bound. It will not be difficult for us 
to see, then, that when tiis virtue is carried to excess, 
when it becomes a frenzy, looses its original character, 
nourishes a spirit of intolerancc, urges on perseeution, 
immures men in dungeons, and deprives them of life, 
it is most assuredly as far fromthe standard of right, 
as is the spirit that leads to the neglect of all such du- 
ties, or even to the ridiculing of them. Indeed the 
spirit of the ageis, ultra. The soaring minds of men 
disdain to be governed by the golden tule. “ They 
seek out many inventions.’’ They scorn to remain at 
the bounds, and yet they find no foundation on either 
side, upon which they may build. It becomes all 
therefore, who desire the advancement of man’s hap- 
piness, ‘to do and to teagh’’ every one in al! places to 
act in accordance with this golden principle. 

Farmington, dug. 1841. EPHesus. 

—-—oe— 
REPUTATION. 

Boswell and Johnson were once conver*ng concern- 
ing their respective reputations, when wo.ds running 
high, and both being somewhat excited, Boswell turns 


te the Doctor and says, . 
“Dr.do you. really know what people say about 
you ie . 


“No,” says the Dr., “let's hear.”’ 

“Well,” says Boswell, “they pursue you through 
the streets, crying ‘mad dog!’ ” 

“Dojthey !” says Johnson, “indeed |—Well, now I 
can understand what they mean by ‘the tin canister 
tied to my tail!’ They mean to bestow that appella- 
tion upon you !" 

The conversation of the illustrious individual and 


‘his biographer, above referred to, furnishes us with 


some very suitable reflections. ‘The individual is not 
probably in existence, in regard to whose character 
and conduct the same opinion is entertained by every 
one of his fellows. The veriest scoundrel in existence 
may have those about him, or connected with him, 


self esteem and self complacency are always bling; 
and that those who Sard character, withee Lan ’ 
at it through either of these mediums, are mye}; tere 
likely to pehold it as it is, than these who do. In this 
sense we can easily see the advantage of having an. 
other to judge our character, rather than ourselves 
He will not be expected to be swayed by the consig. 
erations, which might govern us, hence the verdict 
which he gives, we expect, will be free from prejudice 
or bias. Besides he has an advantage of surveying our 
characters as a whole, which we do not have. © He can 
behold our faults, as well as our virtues, and take into 
the account our failings, which we are apt to forget, as 
well as our goodness and greatness. The bag which 
is behind our back, and which we cannot see but with 
the greatest difficulty, he can see with perfect case, and 
hence in making the general estimate, we expect that 
another is a far better judge than ourselves. 

There is yet another ‘besides,’ which we cannot 
overlook. Not merely was Alexander surrounded b 
those, who to flatter therr monarch, carried their necks 
awry—nor was Dionysius alone, when his flatterers 
ran one against another in his presence,and stumbled 
at, or overturned whatever wasin their way, to show 
thatthey were as purblindastheir sovereign. These 
are by no means solitary cases, nor of rare occur- 
rence. Each individual, however poor or degraded, is 
still supported or attended by some one, who would 
feign persuade him that his case is infinitely superior 
to whatit really is. Flatterers are not confined to 
wealth alone, though perhapthere are more induce- 
ments for its adulations where some prey presents it- 
self; yet the§poorest condition, and the most hopeless 
case is by no means destitute of the viper’s wiles. It 
may be the voice of professed, or of real but mistakeu 
frindship, that would whisper its soothing tones in the 
ear of the object thatit loves; but on this account it 
is none the less deceptive, nene the less baneful. 

To us the voice of friendship and esteem may sound 
most musical, but it isonly wheo we are not sup- 
posed to be present, that we can hear the true senti- 
ments of other’s hearts. The words of Hemon to his 
father, the tyrant Creon, illustrate this point. 

‘In your presence the people are submissive, and 
humble, but by nightasIT walk about the city I can 
hear the true sentiments of their hearts in relation to 
your acts —— and oppression. Though in your 
presence they cali, you divine, yet when in private 
they call you tyranical.”’ 

While pondering on thoughts like these'we are led 
to exclaim with the poet, 


«O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To’see ourselves as ithers see us ; 
It wad frae monie a blunder frae us, 
And foolish notion.” 


Magnolia. 
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